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welds a profitable partnership between the Americas 


The vigorous, rapidly-growing countries of Latin 
America offer growth-minded United States industry 
as wide a variety of geographical characteristics, re- 
sources and business opportunities as can be found 
in any area of the world. 

Vision and enterprise of private investors have 
played a vital role in developing these resources and 
opportunities. Inter-American trade and investment 
have helped create a two-way flow of goods and 
services which is mutually beneficial to Latin 
America, and to the United States. For Latin 
America, this interchange of goods, capital and 
technology has brought increased productivity, 
additional employment opportunities, higher stand- 
ards of living, and more diversified and stable 
national economies. For the United States, it has 
brought expanded opportunities for the profitable 
employment of capital and labor and has opened 
up additional sources of materials and products 
essential to its economy, contributing immeasurably 
to its national security and well being. 





Associated electric companies in the following countries: 


ARGENTINA—Empresas Eléctricas Argentinas » BRAZIL—Emprésas Elétricas Group of Companies »* CHILE—Cia. Chilena de Electricidad +» COLOMBIA— 
Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad » COSTA RICA—Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz 


The $9 billion already invested by United States 
business in Latin America is only a small portion of 
the vast amount of foreign investment capital needed 
to supplement local resources in meeting the grow- 
ing needs of the area. The American & Foreign 
Power System, already a leading investor in Latin 
America, has spent $175 million during the past 
two years to meet the area’s growing demands for 
electricity —key to industrial growth and to national 
progress and prosperity. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON opportunities for invest- 
ment in the countries served by the American & 
Foreign Power System, write the Company’s Area 
Development Section. 





100 Church Street e New York 7, N.Y. 
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Ecuador +» GUATEMALA—Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala »* MEXICO—Impulsora Group of Companies - » PANAMA—Cia. Panamefia de Fuerzay Luz 
VENEZUELA—Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 















INVESTMENT, ANYONE? 


For some time now, we at Latin American Report have been con- 
cerned over the fact that many North Americans have indicated an 
interest in investing various funds in the other Americas, and in turn 
various Latin American firms and individuals have written in to us 


asking assistance in obtaining such capital investments. 


Obviously a magazine such as ours is not in the finance business 
and actually we are in no position to flatly recommend or reject in- 
vestment proposals. However we recognize the need of finding some 


feasible way of bringing these two forces together—those who have 


_ the business proposals and those who have the money. 


In the past we have attempted to handle this very difficult and 
delicate problem by opening our pages, without recommendation on 
our par, to various investment proposals which have been forwarded 
to use by the various firms and individuals in the other Americas. 


This has served a purpose, but we do not believe it goes far enough. 


We are therefore considering the idea of organizing a mission which 
will actually take potential investors to certain countries in Latin 
America. This, of course, is still in the idea stage, but if any of our 
readers have any intrest or any suggestions on how we can develop 


this program we would be pleased to hear from them. 


We would like to know two things: (1)—the extent of interest on 
the part of North Americans in making investments in the other 
Americas; (2)—the extent of interest on the part of Latin Americans 


in making definite investment proposals. 
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j THIS MONTH’S COVER: One of Latin Ameri- 
i ca’s most notable sights and geographic 
barriers, the Andes. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address, 
exactly as it appears on your magazine 
label, along with new address, including 
zone number. Allow at least four weeks 
to effect change. 
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COSTA RICA... 

The government of this Central 
American nation, looking for ways 
to improve the economic lot of its 
people, has hit upon what seems to 
be a fool-proof plan. Alberto Marten 
Chavarria, lawyer and former min- 
ister of Finance, has established a 
savings program for all Costa Ricans 
which now bears his name. The Mar- 
ten Plan Fund, as the program is 
called, works thusly: the worker con- 
tributes up to five percent of his week- 
ly paycheck to the fund; this amount 
is matched by the company. The 
money is administered by an employee 
board, which can lend money at. 
4%2%, provide disability pay under 
certain circumstances, and of coursé 
will pay a worker his savings upon 
retirement or his leaving to work for 
another concern. 

Now that the plan has caught on, 
everyone thinks it is a great idea, but 
only five years ago, when Marten 
first suggested it to a group of work- 
ers, he was stoned and had to flee the 
meeting. It is felt that the Marten 
Plan Fund is an especially good pro- 
tection against communist infiltration, 
since it provides the worker with a 
great sense of economic security. 


CHILE... 

COTAL, the Latin American as- 
sociation of tourist agents, met here 
in April and decided that certain steps 
would have to be taken in the near 
future to assure a rising tourist trade 
in Latin America. The first step will 
be to estabish a uniform tourist card, 
good all over the continent for 90 
days. Also on the agenda is elimina- 
tion of written baggage declarations, 
posting of taxi rates and permission 
for travel agency representatives to 
enter customs and assist their clients. 


COLOMBIA ... 

Alcatraz will have to take a back 
seat to Colombia’s version of an es- 
cape-proof prison, This nation has 
decided that two Pacific Ocean islands, 
Gorgona and Gorgonilla, 22 miles off 
the coast and 325 air miles from Bo- 
gota, will be just the place for a cala- 
boose. Reason? The water around 
these two islands have more sharks 





per cubic foot of water than almost 
any place else on earth. And sharks 
don’t get careless when it comes to 
guarding things. 


ECUADOR... 

This banana business is becoming 
more confusing all the time. Just a 
short time ago Latin American Report 
found out that Brazil produces more 
bananas than any other Latin Ameri- 
can country. Now we discover that 
relatively tiny Ecuador’s major port, 
Guayaquil, is the biggest banana ex- 
port point in the world. Last year the 
port shipped some 38,000,000 stems 
of bananas, and anticipates even more 
this year. As an interesting side note, 
85% of the banana trade out of Gua- 
yaquil is controlled by small indepen- 
dent shippers. 


MEXICO... 

In case of a nuclear war in the near 
future, it may turn out that Mexicans 
are better suited to survival than any 
mere gringo. It turns out that tortillas, 
of all things, are built-in protection 
against damaging effects of radioac- 
tivity, The food provides a rich source 
of calcium, which shields the body 
against fallout. Anyone for tortillas? 


ARGENTINA... 

As this is being written, Arturo 
Frondizi is facing the greatest threat 
to his government since his inaugura- 
tion as Argentina’s president. Every- 
one, from the communists to the 
army, is calling Frondizi to task for 
not fulfilling alleged “promises” made 
to them back at election time. The 
Peronists have produced photostats 
of documents alleged to represent a 
signed pact between Peron and Fron- 
dizi, promising to grant the Peron- 
ist party legality, among other things. 
The Argentine Army claims that Fron- 
dizi has been playing it cozy with both 
Peronists and communists, and has 
brought enough pressure to bear on 
the national capitol that the Cabinet 
has been reshuffled twice within past 
weeks. 


The threat is that Frondizi may be 
forced into a position where he’ll have 
a try and satisfy everyone, if only to 
shut them up. But this seems to be 
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political blackmail for increased 
power on the part of these pressure 
groups, and blackmailers aren’t very 
often satisfied with part of the cake. 
The day that Frondizi tries to make 
everyone happy, his government will 
probably be overthrown. 


BRAZIL... 

In what must be the biggest land 
deal since Alaska, a group of U. S. 
business men have purchased 3,500,- 
000 acres of land in northern Brazil. 
The land, located astride the Amazon 
river near its mouth, and along other 
rivers in the great Amazon basin, con- 
trols nearly 20% of the world’s pro- 
duction of Brazil nuts, pastures about 
9,000 head of cattle, and is suitable 
for farming, settlement, industry and 
just about everything else. 

The tract was originally owned by 
a Brazilian company, Emprésa Na- 
vigagao Comércio Jari, Ltd. All of this 
company’s stock is now controlled by 
the North American concern, called 
Pampico, S. A. In addition to the huge 
tract it now owns outright, Pampico 
will control another 3,500,000 acres 
adjoining, making the whole kit and 
kaboodle bigger than the state of 
Maryland. 

Also from Brazil comes word that 
the Japanese are going into the ship- 
building business there, as well as in 
other Latin American nations. The 
Japanese have linked up with Brazil- 
ians to form a company called Ishi- 
kawajima do Brazil, S. A., which is 
now building a shipyard near Rio de 
Janeiro. When finished, the yard will 
produce upwards of 60,000 tons of 
shipping a year. The Jaanese company 
owns 55% of the stock in the yard, 
representing an investment of some 
$8,520,000 in cash and equipment. 


GREAT BRITAIN... 

Frederick Mitchell-Hedges, one of 
the great explorers of Latin America, 
is dead. He discovered the Mayan city 
of Lubaantun deep in the jungles of 
British Honduras, a race of primitive 
people in Panama’s wild Darien prov- 
ince, was once Pancho Villa’s staff 
adjutant, found time to write five 
books and get shot eight times. He 
was 76 years old. 
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CUBA... 

Here’s a roundup of the most im- 
portant of the many governmental 
actions taken in Cuba in recent weeks: 

SUGAR: The Castro land reform 
laws have created turmoil among U. 
S. sugar producers, many. of whom 
have large holdings in Cuba, The 
specific statute states that no stock 
company can own a cane plantation 
in Cuba unless every stockholder of 
the company is a Cuban citizen. All 
land not owned entirely by Cuban 
citizens will be expropriated, and its 
value as of October 10, 1958, will be 
payed in 4% Cuban Government 
bonds, the law states. However, it is 
felt that the law may not be applied 
exactly as it stands, unless the Castro 
government is goaded into doing so 
by outside intrests (communists) or 
internal pressure (nationalist groups). 

In additional moves the government 
has recently taken over all Cuban 
airlines formerly owned by Batista 
henchmen or so-called “collaborators”, 
reduced the price of food, including 
meat, and broken off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Dominican Republic. 

After two and a half years of forced 
inactivity the University of Havana is 
open for business. The school, with 
some 18,000 students on the rolls, was 
closed in the late fall of 1956 by Ba- 
tista after the student body rioted in 
support of Fidel Castro, who had just 
landed in Oriente province. Castro, 
who was loyally supported by the 
University student body, has ordered 
that the school’s faculty be purged 
of teachers by a board of three stu- 
dents and three loyal professors. Cu- 
ban students who went abroad to com- 
plete their education while the Uni- 
versity was closed have been branded 
“deserters” by Castro, and their de- 
grees will not be recognized in Cuba. 


EL SALVADOR... 

The five Central American nation 
members of ODECA, the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States, have 
met up with their first taste of na- 
tionalistic defeat of a great idea, The 
government of Guatemala, long ex- 
perienced at fighting communism, re- 
cently proposed that an international 


police force be established by the five 
countries to investigate and control 
communism. The agents would work 
under a _ central office which all 
ODECA would subsidize. 

Not one of the ODECA members 
voted for the measure. It was con- 
tended that since each nation has its 
own police force, there is no need 
for such a body. However, North 
American observers seemed to dis- 
agree. It was felt that the underde- 
veloped Central American nations, 
with their 12 million citizens governed 
by no less than five presidents, their 
cabinets, 260 congressmen, 88 gover- 
nors, five armies and air forces, and 
so on, were still very much concerned 
with the maintainance of individual 
national sovereignty, ODECA or no. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC... 
According to responsible sources in 
contact with underground movements 
in this island dictatorship, the govern- 
ment of General Trujillo is about to 
be put under seige. While first at- 
tempts to establish a revolutionary 
army similar to the one that Fidel 
Castro headed in the mountains of 
Cuba have failed under attack by 
Trujillo’s U. S, trained and equipped 
army, would-be revolutionaries here 
claim that “this is only the beginning”. 
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AMERICA 


Nature’s Obstacles to a Continent’s Development 


Latin America has more than half 
of the area of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and about half its population. 
It covers about 8,000,000 square 
miles, or 15.2% of the world land 
area, and has roughly 173 million 
inhabitants (Census of 1953) or 
about 7% of the world population. 
Its annual rate of population growth 
is in most countries more than double 
that of the United States. 

The Aconcagua’ in Argentina is the 
highest peak in the Hemisphere. The 
Andes is the world’s longest moun- 
tain range. Only the Nile ¢nd the 
Mississippi are longer than the Ama- 
zon, and its navigable length for 
ocean vessels is greater than that of 
any other river. Brazil has the world’s 
largest deposit of high grade iron ore. 
Chile contains the world’s only de- 
posit of natural nitrates and is second 
in production of copper. Mexico is 
the world’s largest producer of silver; 
Bolivia takes third place in produc- 
tion of tin. Venezuela is second in 
production of oil, while Peru is a 


chief world source of vanadium and 
bismuth and Colombia has no peer 
in the production of platinum and 
emeralds. 

Latin America is about 234 times 
as large in area as the United States. 
It is about %4 larger than the com- 
bined areas of the United States and 
Canada, and more than twice as large 
as all Europe. Brazil alone, is larger 
than the United States, plus another 
Texas thrown in for good measure. 

THE PAST. Much of Latin Amer- 
ica was colonized more than a Cen- 
tury before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock in 1620. The first 
Universities in the Americas were 
those of San Marcos, in Lima, Peru, 
and of Mexico City, chartered by 
Royal Decrees in 1551 and duly in- 
augurated and functioning by 1553, 
with the best learned men Spain could 
produce as teachers. 

The first printing press in the West- 
ern Hemisphere was set up in Mexico 
City in 1536, barely 15 years after 
the handful of Spaniards headed by 


Cortez had occupied Tenochitlan, the 
present site of Mexico City. The 
United States did not have a printing 
press until a century later, in 1639, 
19 years after the first settlers landed 
the coast of Massachusetts. 

Latin America boasts the most 
astonishing examples on the continent 
of early civilizations: the Mayas, 
Aztecs, Incas, etc. Wonderful pyra- 
mids, temples, palaces and the elabor- 
ate carved stone buildings, churches 
and altars which Spain built all 
through the territory are an everlast- 
ing monument to the genius of the 
colonizers and to the ability of the 
Indian population, who were able to 
grasp quickly and even improve on 
the techniques of their European 
teachers. 

But why, in spite of such an im- 
pressive inventory of assets and such 
a magnificent background, do we find 
such an economic disparity between 
Latin America and the United States 
in production, trade and standards 
of living? The foreign trade of the 
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United States is almost twice that of 
the twenty Latin American Republics 
combined, despite the fact that the 
United States is relatively self suffi- 
cient, whereas we are vitally depen- 
dent upon exports and imports. We 
must try to find the answers to this 
question in arder to understand fully 
the people of Latin America and their 
problems, hopes and aspirations. 
Although we speak of Latin Amer- 
ica aS a unit, the truth is that Latin 
America is made up of 20 Republics, 
6 European possessions, plus two 
United States Territories. This means 
numerous different Government or- 
ganizations and multiple frontiers 
with custom and immigration barriers. 
There are important differences be- 
tween the 20 Republics, in size, in 
character and integration of their 
population, and in economic develop- 
ment. Brazil, with 55,772,000 in- 
habitants, or 32.28% of the total 
population of Latin America, covers 
41.33% of the total land area, while 
Uruguay, with 2,525,000 people, or 
1.46% of total population, has only 
0.91% of the whole area. Mexico, 
with 33,000,000 or 16.23% has 
9.56% of the land. El Salvador with 
1.19% of the total population crowds 
it into just 0.17% of the land area. 
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GEOGRAPHY. Geographical situa- 
tion has also been a handicap to a 
large portion of Latin America. Ap- 
parently, in the past, no important 
civilization has endured in a land of 
tropical climate and perpetual abund- 
ance of vegetation. About 3% of Latin 
America lies within the tropics. Peo- 
ple living in the heat and humidity of 
the tropics are less energetic, more 
subject to poor health resulting from 
tropical diseases, parasites, and lack 
of proper food. On the other hand, 
the abundance of easily obtained fruits 
and vegetables diminishes eagerness 
and the need for a struggle. All this 
adds up to what North Americans 
might call a lack of ambition. For- 
tunately this is not an unsurmountable 
barrier. The prodigious advances of 
science, technology and medicine give 
great promises of completely chang- 
ing the outlook of this important 
world section. 

Our geography also makes com- 
munication difficult, not only with the 
outside world, but between the differ- 
ent countries, and even between the 
several regions within the boundaries 
of each country. High, and in many 
cases arid, mountains cover a great 
part of the whole continent. Many 
places are accessible only by mule. 


Construction and maintenance of rail- 
road lines and roads extraordinarily 
expensive, and very frequently trains, 
trucks or automobiles have to spend 
endless hours at a crawling pace 
winding steep curves carved on the 
sides of mountains to reach places 
just a few miles apart as the crow 
flies. That explains, on the other 
hand, the tremendous growth of air 
traffic in Latin America. 

Monterrey is just 600 miles away 
from Mexico City. A railroad trip 
requires 20 hours of travel. On a DC 
6 you reach Mexico City one hour 
and forty minutes after leaving 
Monterrey. In Mexico, railroad traffic 
increased 17.8% between 1950 and 
1955, whereas air transportation of 
passengers, measured in terms of 
passenger miles, increased 11.3% in 
a single year, 1954-1955. During the 
same period, air freight showed an in- 
crease of 21.5%. 

New techniques in road building 
are being used extensively and heavy 
equipment is being put to use. Moun- 
tains are being cut into so that traffic 
can move through them instead of 
up and down their sides, eliminating 
countless turns. Acapulco, on the 
Pacfic coast, is approximately three 
hundred miles from Mexico City. 


BARRIERS 


Isolated village. Illiteracy is 91% 
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Mexico City is 7000 feet high, 
Acapulco is at sea level. There are 
several imposing mountain ranges 
between them. Driving time used to 
be 12 to 14 hours. A new modern, 
divided, four lane highway has re- 
placed the dangerous winding road. 
The trip can be covered with perfect 
safety in five hours. 

Mountain formation in Latin Amer- 
ica not only has obstructed or made 
difficult communications and traffic, 
it also has reduced the land available 
for agricultural purposes. In Mexico, 
from North to South, run two ranges 
of high mountains, the Oriental Seirra 
Madre, parallel to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the Occidental Sierra, parallel 
to the Pacific. Between them, in the 
largest part of the Northern section 
of the country, lies a desert stretch 
of land with no rivers and very little 
rainfall. The narrow strips between 
the ranges and the Gulf on one side 
and the Pacific on the other have to 
face the constant danger of erosion, 
and their southern part, situated with- 
in the tropical belt, also presents hard 
problems of sanitation. 

In Central America these same 
mountains, now united into a single 
range, form a solid barrier between 
the narrow coastal plains on each 
side of them. To the south, the Andes 
run for more than 4000 miles with 
an average altitude of 13,000 feet and 
with a width that varies from 100 
to 400 miles. Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Ecuador, Chile, Brazil, prac- 
tically all the South American re- 
publics, all have broad areas of moun- 
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Building this road in Colombia meant moving whole mountains, digging through jungles. 





tainous highlands. 

PEOPLE. Now as to the nature of 
our peoples. Let us go back almost 
four and a half centuries and try to 
visualize what the Spaniards and 
Portugese found in America. Allow 
me to take Mexico as an example, 
inasmuch as conditions in the other 
Spanish territories were pretty much 
identical. 


Mexico was an enormous expanse 
of land, from the Gulf to the Pacific, 
without limiting boundaries to the 
north or south, and very sparsely 
populated, especially in the vast open 
spaces of the north. It had all different 
climates, from the humid heat at the 
tropical coasts to the freezing tem- 
perature around the snow capped 
mountains. Communication was very 
difficult on account of high mountain 
barriers to the south and dry water- 
less deserts to the north; no navigable 
rivers and no natural ports were at 
hand. 


In what is now the Republic of 
Mexico there were at this time some 
566 different tribes, speaking 120 dif- 
ferent languages and dialects. In and 
around Mexico City, then Tenochtit- 
lan, and in Chiapas, Tlaxcala Oaxaca, 
Yucatan and other places the Indian 
tribes had certain degrees of material 
civilization, having built impressive 
temples and palaces, idols of carved 
stone, luxurious jewelry and beautiful 
earthenware. But they practiced 
human sacrifice to such an extent that 
a conservative historian estimates that 
in Tenochtitlan alone, more than 





20,000 human beings were sacrificed 
every year to idols. The Indian tribes 
to the north, for the most part no- 
mads, hunters and savages, and cruel 
in their wars, did not sacrifice human 
lives in religious practice. 

Into this territory and to meet these 
people, four types of men came from 
Spain and Portugal. The soldiers, the 
settler, the missionary and the ad- 
venturer. Each of them had a different 
mentality, different education, dif- 
ferent purpose and different methods. 

The soldier was after conquest of 
new lands for his King. He was look- 
ing for glory and recognition at the 
court of Spain, and not overlooking 
the possibility of material gain. The 
adventurer came solely for gold, with 
no qualms about the means used to 
obtain it. The settler came looking 
for a new homeland, a new country 
wherein to live permanently, raising 
a family and severing all ties with 
the old country. Of course, no definite 
line of separation can be drawn be- 
tween these three types, and in many 
cases several of the respective char- 
acteristics could be found to some 
degree in the same man. 

From the meeting of these two 
two races we have now in Latin 
America all sorts of mixtures, from 
the pure blooded Indian to pure 
blooded white. We have within our 
boundaries all stages of civilization 
and culture; some Indian tribes still 
live as nomads, some of the Indian 
population has an elementary patri- 
archal organization, and on the other 
extreme some population contains the 
highest and most refined culture. This 
brings about many important prob- 
lems that have to be patiently solved 
with human understanding. We are 
a new race still-:suffering the pains of 
being born. 


SUMMING UP. In Latin America 
we have a large territory, mostly 
mountainous. Only a small fraction 
of the total land area is cultivated, 
the rest being unsuited to cultivation 
owing to rugged topography, poor 
soil, swamps, jungles and lack of 
rainfall. 

Population is made up of whites, 
mestizas and Indians, with the last 
two, categories being the great major- 
ity. We have few racial barriers, but 
a large range of education, health 
and economic differences. The great 
majority lead a subnormal standard 
of living. Population is increasing 
rapidly. The birth rate in Mexico has 
increased from 3.37 for every hun- 
dred inhabitants in 1900 to 4.49. The 
mortality rate is decreasing from 3.39 
yearly deaths for every hundred in- 
habitants to 1.94. In the reduction 
of infant mortality, progress has been 
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astounding. It has come down from 
286.8 deaths before a year of age 
for every 1000 births in 1900, to only 
96.2 in 1950, but it is still very high. 

Our increase in population can 
therefore be set at 342% per year. 
It is estimated that by 1980, only 21 
years from now, Latin American will 
have 312 million people. 

Food is generally sufficient to sus- 
tain life, but is deficient in proteins 
and protective vitamins and minerals 
needed for full health. There is more 
disease than in highly developed 
countries, and people have the serv- 
ices of less than 1/6 as many doctors 
in proportion to population. On a 
broad average, life expectancy has 
been only about half that of highly 
developed countries, though it is ris- 
ing now. The supply of cloth for 
clothing, home furnishing and other 
purposes is about one-fourth as great 
per person. Non-human energy to 
supplement the labor of human beings 
in industry, agriculture, transport and 
household tasks is less than 1/20 as 
plentiful measured in horsepower per 
person. 

These are great disparities, and in 
a world made small by modern com- 
munications and travel they are pain- 
fully obvious. We already know that 
given modern ideas of social justice, 
great and persistent inequalities with- 
in nations are likely to create ten- 
sions. Of course, poverty and the lack 
of opportunity for self development 
that it implies have been the lot of 
ordinary people in most of our coun- 
tries for centuries. Poverty is not new. 
What is new is the awareness of 
poverty, the realization that it is not 
the inevitable lot of man, and the 
determination to do something about 
it. Among all our people there is a 
ferment at work which has already 
produced in many countries, and is 
bound to produce in all, irresistible 
demands for stepping up the pace of 
economic and social change: 

What are we doing about it? In- 
dustrialization seems to be one of the 
answers. It will create jobs, improve 
the economy of the countries, reduce 
prices. What progress has been made 
along this line? Factories are being 
built everywhere and men are being 
trained for skilled work. Industrial 
output in Latin American has grown 
200% in ten years. In 1937 there 
were only 790,000 motor vehicles in 
Latin America. There were 2,500,000 
in 1953. 

Some data regarding Mexico: In- 
dustrial production increased 83.6% 
from 1945 to 1957. Oil production 
in the same period increased 185.2%. 
Electric power generation had an in- 
crement of 176%, agriculture 140%. 
The insurance companies collected 


premiums in 1945 for 163 million 
pesos; premiums collected in 1957 
were 1.134 million, an average year- 
ly increase of 49.6%. Those are en- 
couraging figures, but I do not think 
they are enough. Industrialization 
requires capital investment, and local 
capital is scarce in Latin America. 
Formation of capital is a slow process 
in countries of agricultural economy. 
Foreign captial could be the answer, 
but here we have to be cautious. Latin 
Americans are sensitive and proud; 
they love their country and do not 
like to see foreigners sidestepping 
them and taking over. 

As a matter of fact, we have a 
similar problem in our own factories; 
we ,have to coach and train young 
engineers just out of Technical Col- 
lege to be very careful in dealing with 
old foremen, who learned théir trade 
through long years at the work bench, 
as otherwise they do not get any 
respect or cooperation. 

There have been very important 
developments in Latin America. Many 
are taking place today. But we have 
to make up for lost time. There is 
very much to be done, and this con- 
stitutes a challenge to all of us. There 
is much that the United States can 
do, being the richest and most de- 
veloped country, not only of our 
hemisphere, but of the whole world. 
It is a great opportunity to win friends 
through tolerance, understanding, 
mutual trust and real partnership in 
common interests. @ 





The author of this article, Lic. 
Virgilio Garza, Jr., is chairman of 
the Banco Industrial de Monterrey, 
in Mexico. In addition he is an at- 
torney, and originally presented this 
material before the Arizona Bankers’ 
Association. In many ways, his com- 
ments on his area’s problems are eye- 
opening, even to those with long-time 
familiarity with Latin America—Ed. 
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The First Pacific International Fair, 
to be held in Lima, Peru, October 
1-18, 1959, is certain to rival many 
of its European counterparts in scope, 
and will most certainly prove to be 
the greatest event of its kind ever 
held in Latin America. Yet it might 
never have happened, had it not been 
for a common house thief. 

The thief was roaming Lima one 
night, looking for a likely house to 
burglarize, when he chanced upon 
the domicile of Gosta Lettersten, a 
Swedish national who was, at that 
moment, visiting back home in 
Sweden. The crook cleaned the place 
out, lock, stock and barrel. When 
Lettersten got home, to Lima, he 
took one look at his now bare home 
and swore to leave Peru. But where 
for? He loved Latin America, and 
wanted to stay there. He thought 
about Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires and other Latin metro- 
politan cities. Anywhere, just as long 
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as it was away from Lima, sounded 
alright to him. 

Then it occurred to Lettersten that 
burglars operate the world over. Don’t 
homes get robbed in Buenos Aires, in 
Mexico City, in Rio de Janeiro? Yes. 
So he decided not to leave Lima after 
all. But this was disappointing. Just 
when he had visions of other lands 
dancing in his head, and the idea of 
leaving Lima had begun to seem 
somewhat attractive, he had to quash 
his own dreams. But not quite. 

“If I can’t go to those places”, 
thought Lettersten, “then I'll fix it 
so they can come to me”. He decided 
to have a huge international fair in 
Lima. 

Lettersten was no novice at fairs. 
He had, in fact, even organized a 
to have a huge international fair in 
small trade fair for Sweden in Lima 
some years earlier. But it is one thing 
to have the knowhow, and quite an- 
other to get to use it. 
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MISGIVINGS. There seemed to be 
an amazing amount of lack of self- 
confidence in Lima; leading citizens 
expressed the feeling that Peru was 
not ready for such a _ tremendous 
undertaking. Even Lettersten’s closest 
friends had misgivings about the idea. 

“T had to become a plain beggar’, 
says Lettersten today. “In begging I 
had to make people have confidence 
in me and in the work I was doing. 
In Europe, where trade fairs are 
quite common, it would not have been 
too difficult, but no event of such a 
size had ever been held in Peru.” 

For months Lettersten trod the 
streets, and one by one began talking 
leading Peruvian firms into cooperat- 
ing to make the fair a reality. Finan- 
cial backing came from Backus y 
Johnston’s Brewery del Peru, Cia., 
Embotelladore Coca Cola, Panagra, 
Carrocerias de Acero Camena, Cil- 
loniz, Olazabal, Urquiaga S. A., 
Florez & Costa S. A., W. R. Grace 
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Gosta Lettersten. He had to become a beggar. 


& Cia., Factoria Canepa Tabini, 
Grana y Montero S. A., Negociacion 
Bolivar S. A., Nacional de Cerveza 
(Calloa), El Sol, Compania de 
Seguros Generales and Guillermo 
Payet S. A. 

The Peruvian government offered 
land for the fair, once it became 
apparent that Lettersten’s dream was 
becoming a reality, and with that 
move the ball really began to roll. 
The Lima Chamber of Commerce, 
the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of Peru, National Society of 
Industries, National Society of Min- 


ing and Petroleum, National Agrarian 
Society, and Peruvian Association of 
Publicity Agents all gave official en- 
dorsement to the idea. 

Guillermo Crosby, president of the 
Lima Chamber of Commerce, did not 
stop with a simple official endorse- 
ment. He pitched into the work of 
making the fair a success, and has 
been one of the prime movers behind 
its realization. 

“This is our chance”, says Crosby, 
“to really show the world what we 
in Peru can do through cooperative 
effort. I felt from the very beginning 
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that the fair was something that had 
to be a tremendous success . . . and 
now I know it will be”. 

That was a native born Peruvian 
speaking. But here we have the gen- 
eral manager of a U. S. corporation 
with extensive operations in Peru, 
who takes this view of the value of 
the fair: 

“It will give us the opportunity to 
show how U. S. corporations can 
operate closely with Peruvian com- 
panies and individuals. While our 
operations are, of course, predicated 
on North American capital, the im- 
portant thing is that all the producats 
we make in this country have been 
made possible through the working 
skills of Peruvians. It is time the world 
saw the fruits of Peruvian skills de- 
veloped in collaboration with North 
American capital and technical know- 
how.” 

THREE GOALS. That magic word, 
knowhow, takes us back to Gosta 
Lettersten. He envisions three im- 
portant achievements to be accom- 
plished by the First Pacific Inter- 
national Fair: 

1. Since the Fair is to be the first 
and most complete assemblage 
of Latin American industry, 
it will show the world not only 
actual developments up until 
now, but even more important- 
ly, the potential. It cannot help 
but open new horizons for in- 
vestment and will create new 
markets in Latin America. 

2.It .will accelerate the indus- 
trialization of various Latin 
American Republics, which are 
bound to be influenced by the 
exhibits of the highly indus- 
trialized countries of Europe 
ana North America. These 
countries will accent machin- 
ery and industrial equipment, 
which will give various Latin 
American manufacturers an 
opportunity to see the very 
latest achievements in machin- 
ery and methods employed in 
production. 

3. It will foster the Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market, as it 
will be the means of getting 
businessmen from the entire 
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continent into personal contact 
with each other and will thus 
be the very first step toward a 
closer approach for all in- 
volved. The Fair will be a 
realistic way of showing what 
is being produced and what 
could be interchanged through- 
out the Americas. This Fair 
then would offer a practical 
basis for the future of ‘the 
much-talked of Common Mar- 
ket of Latin America. 

The last point—helping the Com- 
mon Market—is by far one of the 
most important aspects of the fair. 
If anything has been holding up this 
Latin American dream it has been 
the fact that Latin nations are gener- 
ally ignorant of the products of their 
neighbors. Brazilians, for example, 
know little of what is, or could be, 
produced in Peru. In turn, Peruvians 
know little of the industrial capacity 
of Argentina, or Mexico or Brazil. 
The fair will give these countries an 
opportunity to see examples of what 
their neighbors can produce. Thus it 
will represent a definite step forward 
towards making the Common Market 
a reality. 

Twenty one nations have already 
requested exhibit space in the fair 
area, including the United States, 
Italy, France, Argentina, Holland, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, New Zea- 
land, Mexico, Japan, Spain, Chile, 
Great Britain, Colombia, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, West Germany and, of course, 
Peru. All exhibitors will be allowed 
to import their exhibit articles free 
of tariff duties, and sell them after 
the fair, without going through any 
red tape. This fact has led many ex- 
hibiting nations to ask for increased 
space in which to show their wares, 
resulting in the construction of some 
eighteen separate pavilions. 

The site of the fair, like almost all 
of Peru, is nothing short of spectacu- 
lar. As may be seen in the photo 
accompanying this article, it is smack 
on top of a cliff, with the Pacific 
surf pounding the rocks below. This 
site, by the way, has been completely 
landscaped and paved by the city of 
Lima. It is by far the most beautiful 
site for an international exhibition 
ever seen. 

Indeed, almost all of Peru is con- 
sidered a tourist’s dream. It is the 
one place that no traveler ever seems 
to have enough film to photograph. 
The weather is perfect in October, 
and the hospitality of Lima is almost 
unparalleled. In Latin American Re- 
port for April a picture story on 
Lima was featured, and it is recom- 
mended to those who would like a 
preview of what the city looks like. 


By the way, the average temperature 
for October is 65 degrees, with night- 
ly lows of about 57. There is no rain 
to speak of, so the days, though 
breezy, are so sunlit that it feels 
about 70 most of the time. 

It is expected that eight hundred 
thousand of visitors will wend their 
way to Lima this fall, via airline, 
ship and car (ferry). For those who 
have the time, no better means to 
reach Lima is offered than by trans- 
port—freighter. Latin American Re- 
port’s Contest winners will travel 
this way, in private cabins aboard 
truly luxurious ships of the Gulf and 
South American Lines. 

For those who might be interested 
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in exhibiting at the fair, here are the 
prices for stands: $225 for an out- 
door stand 16 feet square, and $180 
for an indoor stand 10 feet square. 
This price includes walls, painting, 
numbers, electricity and water, fire 
insurance, liability insurance, nightly 
cleanup, guards, tickets, and cata- 
logues. 

Available for everyone, exhibitors 
and visitors alike, will be customs 
information, Post Office, cable and 
telephone stations, a bank, National 
Tourist Office, Interpreters, typists, 
International Red Cross, restaurants 
and bars, guides, information stands 
and newspaper and tobacco conces- 
sions, @ 
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By definition, the gaucho is the 
Argentine cowboy, member of a 
breed of free-born inhabitants of the 
vast pampas. A descendant of both 
the Spanish conquistadores and native 
Indians‘ who once abounded in the 
Andean foothills, he and his like 
roamed and worked the treeless grass- 
covered plains of central Argentina 
for generations. But with the slow 
encroachment of civilization, starting 
about 1870, the Gaucho became 
obsolete. According to many who 
have lived long enough to remember 
clearly those days just after the turn 
of the 20th century, the man who 
now calls himself gaucho is no more 
the free-booting man of those times 
than the helicoptor riding cattleman 
of the western United States is like 
the cowboy of North America’s wild 
west. Let gaucho traditious and spirit 
live on, often in the unlikeliest places, 
and even among those who deny any 
relationship with the past. 

HIS CREATION. Cattle came to the 
Argentine with the Spanish; thus the 
gaucho was an Iberian invention, 
created to fill a need for a special 
type of man. In the colonial period 
there emerged from among the Span- 
ish settlers those men wno came to 
be called estancieros, or cattle barons. 
They were great landowners, who 
lived in patriarchal fashion and were 
prone to extend generous hospitality 
to visitors of their vast pastoral 
estates. These rancheros often ex- 
tended for miles in the unfenced 
countryside, with boundry lines 
marked only in the minds of the men 
who owned and worked the land. 

As the years passed, and _ the 
economic wealth of Argentina came 
to depend more and more on the for- 
tunes of these men and their great 
beef herds, power also came their 
way. The landowners began to wield 


an ever more important voice in the 


government, and gradually they found 
it necessary to move into the large 
cities, especially Buenos Aires, where 
their voices could be more clearly 
heard. 
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Nevertheless, they had to maintain 
their herds and land at the same 
time, for these were the symbols and 
facts of power. To do this they hired 
troops of horsemen known as 
gauchos; they were the hired hands 
of Argentina’s great plains. Due to 
the rather far removed ownership of 
the ranches, the gaucho soon came 
to wield a certain power in his own 
right. He usually had a house some- 
where on the estate, and often owned 
a half dozen prized horses in his own 
right. He stood up for his master in 
boundry and branding disputes, and 
protected the herds against theft and 
disease. Where and when the herd 
would move, for pasture, was up to 
the gaucho foreman, and often the 
moves were hundreds of miles in 
length, and weeks in duration. 

So the gaucho became a nomad, 
always moving on in the search for 
better land and richer pastures for 
his cattle. He had to live off the land, 
carrying his possessions in his saddle- 
bags, and this gradually bred the 
gaucho into a rather fierce and in- 
dependent mold. He respected his 
foreman, one of his own kind, and 
the great open range. He felt a bond 
between himself and his herd, and it 
was uSually only to the man who 
owned the rachero, no matter how 
far away, that he felt any real loyalty. 

There was no such thing as a gen- 
eral store anywhere along the open 
range, and even cook wagons were 
very rare, so the gaucho had to hunt 
and cook his own food. It became a 
rule of the land that a hungry man 
might slaughter any steer on the 
plain. However, he had to hang the 
hide of the slaughtered animal on the 
nearest fence or other upright sup- 
port as a sign of gratitude to the 
owner. For long periods of time, 
gauchos were known to subsist on 
nothing but beef and water. On a 
campaign against the Indians, the 
gaucho cavalry lived like their savage 
enemy, eating the flesh of any animal 
caught loose on the plain. 

Charles Darwin came to this land 
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and rode with these fierce horsemen. 
“What other troops in the world”, he 
wrote, “are so independent? With 
the sun for their guide, beef for food,. 
their saddle-cloths for beds . . . as 
long as there is a little water at hand 
these men would penetrate to the end 
of the world”. 

Few gauchos ever left the pampa; 
the cowboy of early Argentina knew 
little of the European civilization 
which abounded in places like Buenos 
Aires. All he ever saw of it was in 
the occasional visits of the patron, 
or owner, to the ranch, and even then 
the gaucho was likely to be on the 
range with the cattle, perhaps three 
hundred miles away. All these fac- 
tors made him into a_ personality; 
Argentinians began to look with 
something like awe on this almost 
legendary inhabitant of the wide’ open 
spaces. 

THE RANGE. But these same peo- 
ple, for the most part lifelong in- 
habitants of the great cities or recent 
immigrants from Europe, did -not 
look with awe on the land which was 
the gaucho’s province. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century a rail- 
way line snaked its way through the 
great pampa to Tucuman, a town in 
the Northwestern Andean foothills. 
This railroad into his realm brought 
the gaucho even greater fame, but it 
also meant the end of his world. 

In 1872 a visitor came to gaucho 
country via this route, and what he 
saw so impressed him that he wrote 
a book about it. The title was “El 
Gaucho Martin Fierro”, and the 
author was Jose Hernandez. The 
book, a novel of gaucho life, soon 
became famous; everyone wanted to 
read about the somewhat mysterious 
riders of the great pampa. It is still 
considered a classic work in Argen- 
tina. 

However, not all visitors were writ- 
ers. Most were farmers, and they be- 
gan to invade the pampa in greater 
and greater numbers. Like settlers in 
the United States’ western history, 
they immediately aroused the cattle- 
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A typical small gaucho settlement, circa 1930. 


men’s wrath by erecting fences on 
the formerly free and open grazing 
ranges. This led to range wars far 
more fierce than those in North 
America. In fact, the history of this 
period reads something like what 
Hollywood writers imagine the United 
States was like in those days. Many 
North American gunfighters gradually 
found their way to Argentina, includ- 
ing the justly infamous Butch Cassidy 
and the Wild Bunch, most successful 
of all professional badmen. One of 
Cassidy’s lieutenants was the Sun- 
dance Kid, a notorious gunfighter 
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who appears constantly in the legends 
of the wildest period of the United 
States’ western history. And the Sun- 
dance Kid wrote to friends from Ar- 
gentina that he had “never seen such 
a wild country, nor a fiercer bunch 
of men than the cowboys which they 
call gauchos”. 


History, they say, always repeats 
itself, and so it did in Argentina. Just 
as the great mid-western cattle ranges 
of the United States gradually gave 
way to the fenced-in farmland of the 
twentieth century, so did Argentina’s. 





Visitors to the pampa of today marvel 
over the great cattle herds which re- 
main, and they still gaze at the 
gauchos, as well they should. But 
what remains is nothing compared to 
what was. There was a time when a 
man could ride from Salta, in the 
far northwest, to Buenos Aires, nearly 
850 miles away, without encounter- 
ing a single fence. For virtually all 
those miles all he would see would 
be great cattle herds, with now and 
then a ranch headquarters appearing 
on the horizon. Nor was the trip very 
safe: until the late nineteenth century 
Indians were a very real menace on 
the plains, and the gaucho had to 
become a far more survival-minded 
and ruthless man than did the United 
States cowboy of the same period. 
Where the railroad went, the face 
of the land changed. Settlements grew, 
tillage encroached upon pasture, and 
stock raising itself became a more 
scientific procedure, depending more 
upon proper feeding methods than 
proficiency with the lasso. By 1880, 
when General Julian Roca became 
president of Argentina, the free life 
of the gauchos was no more. The 
sons of the soil could not rival the 
industrious settlements of thrifty 
Italian and Basque immigrants. They 
could not stand the cooped-up con- 
formity of the new towns and settle- 


ments. So the old gaucho slowly gave 
way to a new type of herdsman, called 
el campesino, or “he who lives on 
the plains”. 

EL CAMPESINO. Gaucho was a 
romantic word, and still is; when 
talking of the gaucho one overlooks 
the fact that he was illiterate, coarse, 
unwashed, ill-housed, of violent na- 
ture, and many other non-social at- 
tributes. But not so with the oft- 
maligned campesino. His name came 
with the literate; many suspect that 
it was hung on him by the advance 
of civilization. He lives like the 
gaucho of old, illiterate, unwashed 
and ill-housed. He knows nothing of 
radio, television or the press. Why, 
then, does he not summon up the 
awe that the gaucho did? He has not 
got the same spirit. He no longer 
rules the land With his carbine and 
bolas; he is therefore a victim of that 
worst of social evils, being behind 
the times. 

No longer does he guard the range; 
now he is merely in the way of agri- 
cultural progress. No longer can he 
indulge in shooting up a town come 
Saturday night; he’d get shot up him- 
self for trying. His nomad-like life 
isn’t glamorous; the well-housed peo- 
ple of Buenos Aires tend to look on 
his mud and twig home on the plains 
as an eyesore. 
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Gaucho foreman, a ruler of the wilds. 


Indeed, it is not much. A door, 
usually one window, or at the most 
two, and that is about it. The interior 
is usually bare; el campesino sleeps 
on sheepskins spread upon the floor, 
with a saddle as his pillow. If he is 
a wealthy one, then he might own a 
table and two broken chairs, one be- 
ing for his guest, if he should ever 
have a guest. 

Lack of schooling and lack of visi- 
tors make the campesino a very hap- 
pily ignorant man. He know little of 
what is going on in his own country, 
and almost nothing of the outside 
world. His interpretation of a foreign- 
er is an “Ingles”, or Englishman. If 
you should try to explain to him that 
you are a North American, he will 
nod his head in complete understand- 
ing, and therafter refer to you as 
“Ingles-Americano”. 

One day recently a traveler occa- 
sioned upon a ranch foreman, a 
campesino who made good, who 
asked him, “Is it not so, Patron, that 
there has been a war in Europe?” 
The traveler replied affirmatively, 
somewhat astounded. What surprised 
him was not that this man had re- 
ceived word of World War II so late, 
but that he had received it at all. 

A little later he came over again. 
“This war”, he said, “that was be- 
tween the German and the Ingleses, 
is that not so?” The visitor nodded 
affirmitively, the foreman started to 
leave, apparently satisfied. Then he 
turned, puzzled. “This Europe—that 
must be a pueblo near Buenos Aires, 
is it not so?”, he inquired. 





It would have been useless to tell 
him that Europe was a continent on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
He would not have understood that, 
having knowledge only of the water 
which falls from the heavens and 
forms the streams and tiny watering 
holes of his land. Such ignorance is 
virtually incomprehensible to North 
Americans, and is becoming more so 
to Argentines of younger generations, 
most of whom live in the great cities 
and attend fine schools. 

THE TRADITIONS. Sirange as it 
may seem, the gaucho tradition lives 
on in Argentina, but not in any one 
place. Attributes accredited to the 
gaucho are found here and there in 
almost all walks of Argentine life, 
making these people one of the most 
fascinating and likeable in all Latin 
America. 

The campesino, that poor descen- 
dent of the gaucho, retains his fore- 
bears’ physical appearance and en- 
vironment. If one wishes to see how 
the gaucho lived, one must travel to 
the north of Argentina, to the prov- 
ince known as Salta, where the cam- 
pesino holds forth. Theer are the great 
open plains, the mud huts, the bola 
wielding cattle herdsmen. They live 
as did their fathers, and act in much 
the same way. 

The campesino still lives on beef, 
slaughtered on the open range with 
a knife, his ever-present companion, 
which he uses for everything from a 
weapon to a fingernail trimmer. This 
man tends to be cruel and unfeeling 
toward his cattle, but he truly loves 
his horse more than he does his 
woman. The horse is his transporta- 
tion; he could not work without it. 
No matter how badly his animal 
might be hurt, the campesino will 
never shoot it. He will devote his 
every waking hour to bring the beast 
back to health, which is more than 
he would do for any steer, and at 
least as much as he would do for a 
human being, except for his own. This 
phrase is peculiar to the campesino; 
his own usually refers to a woman, 
though she may be miles away, and 
sometimes not even aware of his 
affection. 

This philosophy appears in the folk 
music of the pampa, still danced and 
sung in the way of the gaucho. The 
instrument is the guitar, played slow- 
ly and with much feeling. The Cam- 
pesino does not dance the tango, has 
never heard of the mambo, and would 
probably stare at you incredulously 
if you mentioned the cha-cha-cha. His 
dance is the Chamemez, a dirge which 
involves almost no movement what- 
soever. Moreover, the campesino, like 
the gaucho, always dances with his 
hat on. It is considered impolite to 


remove your headgear while dancing 
in his presence. 

The songs which accompany 
dances, and those which he sings for 
their own sake, are generally sad. 
They tell of great hardships, of the 
girls he lost, of those he has to travel 
hundreds ot miles through raging 
storms to see, of the life on the pampa 
without love. So intense are these 
laments that people who do- not 
understand a word of Spanish, and 
especially women, have been known 
to start weeping halfway through a 
campesino folk song. Just as many 
others, especially those whose Latin 
musical knowledge is limited to the 
fast semi-erotic dances of the tropics, 
get highly irritated and impatient 
with these ancient melodies, handed 
down from generation to generation. 

THE HOME. This word of mouth 
preservation of old customs is still 
apparent in other classes as well. The 
Argentine patron, the man of wealth, 
does his part to preserve the ways 
of a bygone era. His home is especial- 
ly like the pampa estate headquarters 
of old. It has no doorbell, and a knock 
or handclap (preferred) will usually 
bring the man of the house to the 
door if he is in. If not, his servant 
will answer, but almost never his wife 
or younger members of the family. 

With a large smile spread out all 
over his face your host will ask how 
you are, how your family is, and if 
the Virgin Mary is leading you and 
yours to prosperity. These three ques- 
tions will follow each other as surely 
as day does night, whether the man 
knows you or not. You will then be 
invited to sit on his patio, and within 
moments the mistress of the house 
will appear to serve mate, a tea 
brewed from the Yerba herb. How- 
ever, she will not be introduced, and 
you should not rise to acknowledge 
her presence. 

This procedure, strange to North- 
ern ways, is tacit recognition of the 
English phrase “A man’s home is his 
castle”. Until you are intimate with 
the man who is your host, his family 
is none of your business. He alone 
represents his wife and children to 
you, and will continue to do so until 
you prove yourself a friend. One of 
the first steps along the Argentine 
road to friendship depends on the 
drink you now have before you, the 
mate. 

The drinking of this tea is a cus- 
tom somewhat similar to that of the 
North American Indian’s smoking of 
a peace pipe. If you reject it when 
offered, the Argentine will take it as 
an immediate insult to himself and 
his house. You will never again be 
invited to enter his premises. It is 
said’ that if you take to mate, you 
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will always return to a welcome in 
Argentina. Once this hurdle has been 
leaped, or sipped, the Argentine will 
probably say, “my home and every- 
thing I possess belongs to you”. What 
he is saying, in the flowery manner 
of gaucho days, is that you are wel- 
come to stay at his home for a while. 
This phrase, now a politeness and 
indication of friendship, was once a 
necessity. It has been only in the 
preceeding two generations that travel 
across the pampa has become a safe, 
and relatively short, journey. Not so 
long ago a man was expected to open 
his home to tired travelers for the 
night, and he expected the same cour- 
tesy from others whenever he might 
be wending his way across the range. 
BEEF. The Argentine of today, like 
his ancestor the gaucho, is a great 
meat eater. Statistics show him to be 
the world’s chief prime beef con- 
sumer, and in preparing his meal he 
still follows a pattern set years ago. 
The national dish of Argentina is the 
asado, one of the most marvelous 
repasts ever invented by man, and it 
is done today just as the gaucho de- 
veloped it. A side of beef is prepared 
as for roasting; it is then put to bar- 
becue over a giant open fire. At the 
right moment it is removed and 
sprinkled with chimichuri, a sauce 
made from a wild pampa herb. Prop- 
erly prepared, and there are asado 
experts all over Argentina, there is 
no finer eating in the world. 
President Arturo Frondizi once 
gave an asado feast for Vice-President 
Nixon and the entire diplomatic corps. 
The Argentine eats it morning, noon 
and night, consuming nearly two 
pounds of beef per day. This seems 
to hold true in the cities as well as 
the vast countryside, and among all 
classes of people. Even immigrants 
from Europe, especially Italy, where 
beef is a relative rarity, become asado 
devotees within a few short years. 
Since horses were __ traditionally 
strong elemeuts in the gaucho’s life, 
it naturally developed that sooner or 
later he would think of pitting them 
against each other in a race. This 
harmless pastime has now developed 
to the point where Argentina is a 
nation of gamblers, and all because 
of horseracing. Equine contests are 
held at the drop of a hat out on the 
pampa, and Buenos Aires has San 
Isidro racetrack, where the grand- 
stand alone seats over 50,000 people. 
The Argentine also loves to play 
lotteries, and they are held every 
week, ranging from office soccer pools 
to the Grand National Sweepstakes. 
If he can get hold of a ticket on any- 
thing else, from the Irish Sweepstakes 
to the Mexican Fund, he’ll bet on it 
as well. 










































































Asado, the great pampa beef roasts. 
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Working the cattle. Note the unique stirrups. 
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Soccer is practically the national 
sport of Argentina, and every week 
the Argentine Football Association 
puts on 15 professional soccer games 
in and around Buenos Aires. Most 
of the city’s five million inhabitants 
find their way-to one or more of these 
games. However, soccer is considered 
a poor substitute for that grand old 
gaucho sport, Pato, which it some- 
what resembles. 

Some people call this a game, in- 
cluding hardy descendents of the 
pampa. Just as many more think of 
it as something closer to mayhem, 
including the Catholic Church, which 
has banned it in its original form. 
The game once consisted of a live 
duck, which is what pato means in 
Spanish, sewn into a raw hide, then 
placed on the ground between a group 
of mounted men. The idea was to get 
the duck, and passing it from friend 
to friend, manage to get the poor 
animal back to one’s own house for 
a barbecue. The only trouble was that 
everyone was trying to do this at the 
same time, and pato games usually 
became pretty violent affairs. 

Today the game is played with a 
ball which has handles affixed to it, 
making the thing look somewhat like 
an earth satellite. It is played in the 
same way, but now the object is to 
make a goal, into a net, somewhat like 
ice hockey; no one gets to keep the 
ball. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. When a gaucho 
wanted company, he could not call 
up his neighbor on the telephone, nor 
could he walk next door, since there 
was no next door out on the pampa. 
So he tended to congregate with his 
own kind in fixed meeting places, 
which in the United States would be 
called saloons. In Argentina they are 
called Boliche, and the campesino 
still regards these places as the center 
of his social life. This heritage of the 
gaucho has infiltrated the large cities, 
and we find that the citizen of Buenos 
Aires, who tends to look down upon 
the pauperous campesino, thinks just 
as much of his coffee-house as any 
gaucho ever did of the local pub. 


“The* Argentine loves his coffee- 
house better than his wife”, habitues 
say. 

Actually, that is a little exaggerated. 
to the gaucho. So whenever he wants 
to impress you with the relative im- 
portance of anything in his life, he 
compares it to the love of a woman. 
It is a phrase not to be taken liter- 
ally. 

In the coffee-houses the best critics 
of anything and everything are found. 
Here thousands of revolutions against 
everyone from the local bartender to 
the President of the Republic are 
planned, and all over coffee. It is 
much the same as the old days, when 
the gaucho, over his earthen cup of 
local wine, plotted the next move 
against cattle stealing neighbors. The 
amazing thing is that the Argentine 
does all this while gambling. Coffee 
houses are the center of Argentina’s 
vast permanent crap game, and citi- 
zens sitting aown for coffee will 
automatically reach for a dice cup 
at the same time. Here also is played 
quinella, a sort of numbers game 
which is based on the last three digits 
of the national lottery numbers. The 
government has a law against this 
game, but some thin remaining vein 
of the gaucho spirit, a glimmer of 
that fierce independence, keeps it go- 
ing in spite of the law. 

There are today many Argentines 
who will tell you that the gaucho is 
dead. He will point out with obvious 
relish the new buildings, great indus- 
tries, European cultural heritage, and 
any other progressive sign he can find. 
Such a man once spent two days 
dragging this writer around in near 
freezing weather to point out these 
things in Buenos Aires. He was de- 
termined that I would appreciate the 
fact that Argentina was modern, pro- 
gressive, and had relegated the gaucho 
to his proper place in history. This 
progressive gentleman, by the way, 
wore a_ poncho, traditional cold 
weather garment of the gaucho, all 
the while he waved his arms in the 
air to demonstrate the progressive- 
ness of his country. @ 
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SURINAM... 

This former colony of Holland, 
once known as Dutch Guiana, has an- 
nounced a concerted effort to exploit 
the great mineral deposits underlying 
its soil. The program will be based in 
large part on air transport, with pre- 
liminary exploration already under 
way via aerial mapping. At a later 





date helicoptors will be used to de- 
liver bulldozers to places chosen for 
close-in exploratory work. The prime 
target for the program is expected to 
be the uncovering of large iron ore de- 
posits believed to be buried in Suri- 
nam’s jungle territories. 


COLOMBIA... 

U. S. investment assistance in the 
form of Capital and machinery is 
sought by a Colombian geologist who 
has “struck it rich”. He has 20 proven 
gold mine concessions in the Choco 
region, and advises that investment 
return is open to negotiation. Write 
directly to Jose L. Zorrilla S., Carrera 
53 No. 70-152, Baranquilla, Colom- 
bia. Maps, assay reports and other 
data are available. 


BRAZIL... 
All kinds of U. S. assistance, from 
capital to technical and managerial 








NOTES 


knowhow is sought by a Sao Paulo 
insecticide firm. The company is well 
established, with an entire line of 
products on the market. It seeks a 
total of $100,000 in capital to build 
new manufacturing facilities, to be 
used for making new products and 
producing U. S. made products under 
license. Interested parties should con- 
tact: Produtos Quimicos Agapeama 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 2494, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


ECUADOR... 

Guayaquil, chief banana export port 
of the world (see Up To Date), has 
a firm interested in investment of 
North American capital, know-how 
in agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises along the coastal area. The com- 
pany is one of the strongest and most 
reliable in the country, and is current- 
ly engaged in cacao, coffee and ban- 
ana production. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA: 
THE CRISIS AND 


THE CHALLENGE 

By John D. Martz 

Tr ‘versity of North Carolina 
Pre. pel Bill, N. C. 

356 pages. $7.50 


There are few handy guides to the 
six-nation Central American region, 
and if for no other reason than its 
utility as a tool for businessmen and 
tourists John D. Martz’s “Central 
America: The Crisis and the Chal- 
lenge” merits attention. But his book 
is vastly more useful than a mere 
guidebook to the area. It studies and 
digs into the geographic, historic, 
political, and economic problems 
which bedevil the region. And it 
comes with some bold challenges to 
leaders in both Central America and 
the United States. 

For Mr. Martz, Central America 
today is a “sub-continent in crisis.” 

This theme echoes and reechoes 
through his pages. He takes each of 
the six nations and analyses this 
crisis in terms of its historic and 
geographic backgrounds, and _ also 
evaluates the crisis to the whole re- 
gion. Two factors seem to complicate 
the crisis even more; he observes an 
“extraordinary lack of maturity” on 
the part of the six nations and “ignor- 
ance of and lack of concern about 


Latin America” on the part of the 
United States. The challenge, then, 
for Mr. Martz is for the people of 
Central America to do some solid 
boot-strap pulling on their own and 
for the people and leaders of the 
United States to take Central Amer- 
ica into their thinking. 

The author minces no words in 
stating the low opinion he has of 
some of the Central American politi- 
cians and the governments they spon- 
sor. His criticism may be somewhat 
distasteful to readers in the Central 
American republics. Equally distaste- 
ful to some United States readers 
will be comment on this country’s 
failure to keep Latin America in the 
forefront of its diplomatic vanguard. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Martz has 
labored to maintain a balance of 
perspective and accuracy on critical 
issues in the six nations and in their 
relations among themselves and with 
the United States. Having said this, 
the reviewer must take exception to 
some the author’s conclusions, and 
indeed, some of his facts. 

Mr. Martz, tor example, apparent- 
ly is convinced that few Costa Ricans 
now lend any support to former 
President José Figueres. He states 
that “Costa Ricans themselves turned 
almost totally against Figueres.” This 
view may be supported by those 
Costa Ricans with whom Mr. Martz 
is acquainted, but this reviewer has 
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found a healthy element of support 
for the mildly-socialist inclined 
Figueres in Costa Rica. Not only 
does he still have considerable in- 
fluence in Costa Rica, but “Don 
Pepe” looms large as a political figure 
in his homeland. Furthermore, while 
criticism can be laid at Sefor Figueres’ 
doorstep for failure to curb some ex- 
cesses during his recent term as presi- 
dent, only the most rabid opponents 
of the former president would appear 
to support Mr. Martz’s view that the 
Figueres period was one of “fiscal 
insolvency and political adventurism.” 
Objectivity in analysis is lost by such 
sweeping generalization. 

Mr. Martz, moreover, pays only 
scant attention to the recent efforts 
of the six nations to follow the path 
of economic coopetation. This is a 
definite deficiency in his book. A 
Central American common market 
came into effect last January 8 when 
a five-power treaty was ratified by El 
Salvador, following earlier approvals 
by Guatemala and Nicaragua. Costa 
Rica and Honduras are expected to 
soon follow suit. The five nations, 
excluding Panama which has held a 
wary posture of watchfulness over 
the deliberations, have agreed to 
eliminate tariffs on a specified list of 
commodities. Other joint ventures, to 
regulate industrial advances in the 


area and to regularize highway travel 
arrangement and traffic signs, have 
also been approved in recent months. 
A step in the direction of industrial 
unity was witnessed last year in the 
formation of a rubber tire factory in 
Guatemala with a view toward sup- 
plying all of Central America with 
home-produced rubber tires. 

Despite these disturbing features 
in Mr. Martz’s book, the picture of 
Central America which the author 
paints is a generally valid and rea- 
sonable one. With a slowly emerging 
economic dynamic throughout Cen- 
tral America, the region’s basic and 
troublesome problems loom larger on 
the horizon of Latin American de- 
velopments. These problems, along 
with the future promise, need to be 
studied and understood, and Mr. 
Martz’s book is a fairly useful be- 
ginning. By no means, however, should 
it be considered a definitive study of 
all the cross currents in the area today. 


—James Nelson Goodsell 
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